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In commencing the “ Lonpon Sarurpay JourNAL,” we 
are anxious to explain our objects at greater length than we 
could do within the limits of an ordinary prospectus. For 
this purpose it is necessary to consider in detail the influences 
which have tended to form the character of the present age. 
We shall, therefore, take a glance at The Past and the Future 
—the “Past,” with which we are concerned in the present 
introductory number, being circumscribed within the short 
but important period of the last hundred years. 








THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 





Asour the beginning of the reign of George the Second, the 
aspect of the moral world to a spectator of large mind and 
liberal views, must have appeared exceedingly dull and cheerless. 
The upper classes were tainted with infidelity and licentiousness, 
the lower classes were thoroughly ignorant, depraved, and brutal 
even in their amusements. Government was corruptly adminis- 
tered; selfishness and formalism pervaded the Church; the 
Dissenters had lost the high tone of feeling and action which 
had ‘characterised them in a previous age, and were compara- 
tively few, feeble, and discouraged. There was no public spirit 
—there was none of that diffusion of intelligence and sympathy 
of feeling among the people which we now understand as PUBLIC 
OPINION. The PEOPLE did indeed exist, but they formed a 
rude, disjointed body, like water hemmed in by embankments, 
but liable to be agitated by any passing breeze, or even to be 
lashed into a storm. But there was no organization, no coherence. 
The idea of publishing the debates in Parliament would have 
seemed a most extraordinary proceeding, as well as rash and 
daring, unless at distant periods, and in the shape of an historical 
summary. , Public opinion requires prompt conductors, but internal 
communication was then difficult and slow. The low state of 
general morality is attested by all the historical records and litera- 
ture of the time. Pope’s sparkling wit and sharpest powers 
of observation; Fielding’s broad humour and coarse feeling ; 
Richardson’s maudlin sentimentalism ; and Gay’s knight errantry 
of thieves ;—all join in bearing testimony to the feeble appreciation 
of the delicacy and worth of the female character, and the loose 
sentiment, that prevailed. The letters of Horace Walpole depict 
vividly the aspect of the times in which they were written, and 
are quite astounding to readers who form their ideas of the past 
from the present. ‘‘ We read,’’ says the Spectator newspaper, 
‘such books as Horace Walpole’s charming letters, and seeing 
phrases embracing the ‘ world’ and the ‘ public,’ take them in the 
modern sense ; but the public of George the Second’s reign is no 
more the public of the present day, than the groat of Edward the 
First is the groat of a modern fourpence. There is a change ifi 
the currency of words as of coins. When Walpole speaks of the 
world of England, it may almost be reckoned upof the fingers; 





the world was but the aristocratic frequenters of London, with a 
tail of led captains, sharpers, adventurers, and broken younger 
sons; they were surrounded by a set of camp suttlers, in the 
shape of tradespeople, who in fact hedged in the world, and aided 
in forming the public. Where was the English nation at this 
time? It was not, because, though the elements existed, there 
was no means of communication—no moral combination among 
them. When it did show itself, it was only when some striking 
event, by its greatness and energy, forced a passage through the 
difficult channels that then served for intercourse; and being in a 
great measure ignorant, prejudiced, and unused to power, it 
showed itself unhappily, and in the shape of mobs.’?’ When 
Daniel Defoe in his old age left politics, and drew upon his 
imagination, he found that coarse and vulgar subjects were as 
acceptable, and as eagerly read, as Robinson Crusoe. He indeed 
endeavoured to make the lowest and most offensive topic a 
medium for conveying something like a moral; but the only real 
apology for him is the character of the age, and the necessity he 
was under of writing for bread. 

Fancy Deror revisiting the earth after his sleep of a century 
in the grave! He closed a life of untiring literary industry, 
political strife, and worldly struggle, in 1731. Amongst his mul- 
tifarious writings are many indications of the far-forward look 
He pro- 
posed the establishment of a London University, as one of his 
schemes for rendering the metropolis ‘‘ the most flourishing city 
in the universe ;’’ and at a time when scarcely a thousand lamps 
were hung out (on dark nights only, and till midnight) to make 
palpable the obscurity of London, and when street robbers were 
so audacious as to form a plan for stopping the queen’s coach, 
and robbing her, as she passed from the city through St. Paul’s 
church-yard to St. James’s, he brought forward a plan by which 
he said, ‘‘ our streets will be so strongly guarded and so gloriously 
illuminated, that any part of London will be as safe and pleasant 
at midnight as at noonday, and burglary rendered totally imprac- 
ticable.”” Scarcely any civic or social improvement could be 
supposed to startle a man like him. Yet fancy him returning 
to revisit once more the scenes he loved so well. He looks 
around the pleasant suburban village of Stoke Newington, 
where some of the quiet and happy days of his bustling life were 
spent; and he exclaims, with a smile, that changes have not 
destroyed identity. All the land-marks of nature are still 
here; the fields are still verdant under the influences of sun 
and air; and in the distance the dome of St. Paul’s tells that 
London still stands where it stood, and that if another Great 
Fire has swept the streets and alleys, it has, at least, spared the 
noble creation of Sir Christopher Wren’s! Yes! and Man, too, is 
the same; he has changed his costume, but not his nature. So 
the old man yearns to visit Paternoster Row and Fleet Street, 
and to inquire how his books are selling; and as he trudges 
towards the city, he admires the omnibuses that roll past, though 


he had into the social improvement of his fellow-men. 
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he fears, from the number of umbrellas, that Englishmen have 
become effeminate. The great increase of London does amaze 
him a little: but much especially he admires those fine pave- 
ments and tall lamp-posts, that now are the substitutes of narrow 
foot-paths, fenced from the carriage way by clumsy posts and 
chains. The projecting creaking sign-posts are also all pulled 
down; many of the streets are comfortable, broad, and spacious, 
and far cleaner than in his time. ‘‘ Man has improved during 
the century I have been asleep; he has improved in external 
appearances and physical comforts—but is he not, after all, the 
same moral being, under the same petty influences and low 
desires, as when I departed hence?” He enters a coffee-house, as 
was his wont in his natural days; he looks for Parker’s Penny 
Post, or Fog’s Weekly Journal, but the Times or the Morning 
Chronicle meets his eye. He spreads out the broadside—the 
advertisements, the parliamentary reports, the leading articles, 
confound him. There must be some mighty change in society, for 
better or for worse, he mutters to himself. He runs over column 
after column of what took place the previous night in both 
Houses of Parliament. ‘I do not ask,"’ he says, ‘‘ any explana- 
nation of the rationale of all this, by what triumph of opinion 
or by what law it is accomplished; all I wish to know is, how 
this mass of type is got together, and printed in a night. The 
moral fact is beyond me—let me know, for I have had large 
experience with printers and periodicals, how the mechanical is 
done.’” While he yet speaks, a traveller tells how he was in 
Liverpool yesterday, and in New York a fortnight ago. He hears 
of a great empire called the United States; of vast colonial 
possessions, of a l'rench revolution, of a national debt amount- 
ing to nearly 800,000,000/., of a yearly revenue amounting to more 
than 50,000,0002, of steam and railroads, of the cotton manufac- 
ture, of the increase of population, of Napoleon, and Wellington, 
and Nelson, of Catholic emancipation, reform in Parliament—but 
the resolute old man, confounded and affrighted, vanishes from a 
world he knows not. 

A mighty change has indeed passed over society since Defoe 
departed. Dull and miserable as was the aspect of moral and 
social improvement, a century ago—to one who could have looked 
with a prophetic eye, the future must have seemed glorious. A 
great movement was about to take place ; the lower classes were 
about to rise, and to drive upward all above them; the world of 
mind was about to expand with irresistible force. The movement 
has been accompanied with many evils and much suffering ; 
revolutions have broken out, and governments have been shaken 
to pieces ; convulsive throes have agitated the whole structure of 
society ; on all sides have been heard and seen “voices and 
thunders and lightnings ;” and there has been “a great earth- 
quake, such as was not since men were upon the earth, so mighty 
an earthquake and so great.’’ But MAN now occupies a higher 
position ; the evils have been and will be local and transient ; the 
good, great, extensive, and permanent. To all who take an 
interest in the progress of society, the past is full of instruc- 
tion, and the ruture of hope, not unmixed with anxiety. 

The influences that have been at work in England during the 
last hundred years may ve thus classified :— 

I. Tae Revicious AND THE ScepTiIcAL INFLUENCES.—We 
perceive a spirit of religious zeal pervading the lower classes and 
gradually ascending, and a sceptical or infidel spirit pervading 
the upper or thinking classes, and descending to the lower or 
ignorant classes. These two influences crossed each other, the 


one ascending, the other descending, and after having caused 
great intellectual excitement, the one in a measure triumphed 





over the other, and greatly affected the social character ot 
England. 


II. Tae Poriticat InriveNces.—The political spirit made 
its appearance after the religious and sceptical influences had 
been causing the public mind to ferment. Things wholly separate 
and distinct were thus mixed up and confounded, for a time, 
together. The political spirit has evolved new truths in law and 
new forms in government, and paved the way for a great alteration 
of the balance of power between different classes in society. 


III. Tae Paysicat InrLuENces.—These have prodigiow.y 
accelerated the force and power of the other influences. New 
facts in science have been discovered, or rather new sciences have 
been founded, new combinations of physical power have been 
effected, the whole material world has been enlarged, the capabi- 
lities of man have been enormously increased, and, as one of the 
results, there has been a general diffusion of scientific knowledge. 


IV. Under a distinct head we may place the Literary In- 
FLUENCES, EXTENSION OF EpvucaTion, &c., which, however 
powerful, are, in some sort, only auxiliary to the other influences. 


I. RELIGIOUS INFLUENCES. 

Tuer Rexiciovs InriveNces come first in point of time as 
well as importance. The movement may be said to have begun with 
the Methodists. Not that Wesley and Whitfield originated the 
movement. While they were passing through the religious disci- 
pline that shaped their characters and influenced their career, the 
Dissenters were mourning over the melancholy aspect of affairs, 
holding meetings for the purpose of ‘‘ engaging in public addresses 
to God,” and rousing one another to do something to remedy 
‘the declining state of religion.” Doddridge appeared as an 
author for the first time in 1730, in answer to an ‘‘ Enquiry into 
the Causes of the Decay of the Dissenting Interest.” In his 
“ Free Thoughts” Doddridge does not take so gloomy a view of 
affairs as the author Le was answering, for he was then young and 
ardent, and entering on his comparatively short career of activity 
and usefulness. But he admits the necessity there was for 
exertion, deplored the apathy which prevailed, and pointed out 
means by which it might be roused. There was, in fact, amongst 
pious men, both Churchmen and Dissenters, a general looking 
forward to some revival in religion ; and, though the numbers of 
such expectants were few, they were influential. The soil was 
therefore preparing for the labours of Wesley and Whitfield; and 
this shaking of the withered leaves may help to explain how 
Whitfield was charged with driving fifteen of his hearers mad by 
his first sermon—his fervour and his eloquence fell on hearts 
that not only wanted but wished for revival. The tide had begun 
slowly to flow when Whitfield and Wesley launched upon it. 

And yet, perhaps, if these men had foreseen all the direct and 
collateral results of their agitation of the public mind, they 
would have shrunk back in fear. They set in motion a social 
as well as a religious revolution; they began the organization 
of a public opinion’; they set the first great example in this 
country of the middle classes teaching the hand-working classes 
to combine, and then stimulating and guiding them. Whit- 
field might have been the most eloquent or rather effective 
preacher that ever roused a vast congregation, and Wesley the 
most prudent manager that ever founded a party—yet Methodism 
would have melted away like snow in April, but for the organiza- 
tion of the people. A moral sense and feeling were infused into a 
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large body of the hand-working classes; they received work to 
do, and thereby their self-esteem and sense of importance were 
elevated—each a prime ingredient in the formation of character. In 
Wesley’s life-time, the government of his society was a patriarchal 
despotism ; and truly affecting was that incident which took place 
over the cold remains of the venerable man, when he who read 
the funeral service changed ‘‘ brother’’ into ‘ father,’’ and all 


the congregation ‘‘lifted up their voices and wept.’’ Since his 
death the government has assumed the form of an oligarchy. But 
it is the infusion of the democratical spirit which has knit Me- 
thodism together ; and it is the struggle of the democratic and 
aristocratic elements which has caused breaches in the society. 
The various associations of Methodism, band meetings, love 
feasts, prayer meetings, or by whatever name they may be called, 
are democratic in their nature. The facilities which have existed, 
by which the humblest member of the society, if he possess the 
gifts, may rise to be a “ ruler in Israel,’”’ are also of great import- 
ance in their influence, and belong to the democratic character of 
Methodism. 

What Methodism did for our social character may be gathered, 
in some sort, from the persecution which raged against it in its 
early career. We can assign a reason for persecution from hea- 
thens in a heathen country, for their idolatry may have been 
rebuked, their superstition affronted, their prejudices offended, or 
the political feelings of the ruling class alarmed. But persecution 
in a professedly Christian country argues a very low state of 
Christian knowledge, a very feeble appreciation of Christian 
morality. No excuse can be allowed on the plea that the Me- 
thodists behaved extravagantly, and that they were regarded as 
enthusiasts or fanatics. The true Christian ever bears in recol- 
lection his Master’s example and words, when he rebuked his two 
zealots, ‘‘ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of.”” But that 
in professedly Christian and Protestant England the Methodists 
should have been dragged before magistrates as rogues and vaga- 
bonds—pelted with stones and beaten with sticks—injured often 
to the peril of their lives—besieged, like the angelic guests of 
Lot, in the houses where they had taken refuge, and their hos- 
pitable entertainers placed in danger—divine worship interrupted 
by indecent outrages—all these things cast a foul blot on our 
national character, and present a humbling picture of the state of 
society. The Methodists were not alone in receiving this treat- 
ment, though thcy shared it most largely. Dr. Doddridge, 
writing in 1737, tells how a ‘‘ poor but honest man,” who had 
induced one of his pupils to come and preach a sermon to a con- 
gregation, was shamefully ill-used, and dragged through a horse- 
pond, while the congregation was broken up, pelted with “stones, 
sticks, and dirt,’’ and the life of the young student threatened. 

But it was precisely to renovate such a state of society as this 
that Methodism came. It came to an utterly ignorant popula- 
tion, whose sports and pastimes were bull-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and drunkenness, and it strove to lift them out of the pit of sen- 
suality in which they were sunk. The quarry was rough, and it 
did not commit the folly of attempting to hew blocks with razors. 
It selected from among the people rude and untaught men, and, 
firing their hearts with awful hopes and promises and fears, sent 
them out to persuade their fellows. We may admire the power, 
tact, and heroism of Whitfield, assaulting vice in the very midst 
of ‘‘ Vanity Fair ;” there is something indeed picturesque in the 
scene at Moorfields, where the little children, seated round the 
pulpit for the purpose of handing the notes sent up to the 
preacher from ‘‘ awakened ’’ persons, looked up with streaming 
eyes as he was struck with missiles, and seemed to wish they 
could bear the blows for him. .Wesley’s conduct in the midst of 











danger, though not so striking as that of Whitfield s, is also cal- 
culated to excite much sympathy, from the calm, placid resolute- 
ness with which he faced a mob. But there is something far 
more interesting in the examples of humbler Methodists, who 
had not the power and tact of Whitfield to protect, nor the 
calmness and character of Wesley to shelter, them. Many of 
them were often rash, indiscreet, and extravagant in their con- 
duct ; often brought mischief on themselves ; yet we cannot but 
sympathise with their patient courage, their resolute persever- 
ance, and we feel that nothing but an inspiring faith could carry 
them through their trials and labours. The working classes were, 
in fact, renovated by themselves; and those who sneered ‘at cob- 
blers, tailors, and tinkers turning preachers, little understood how 
powerfully that very circumstance was operating, not merely for 
the propagation of Methodism, but for the elevation of the great 
body of the working classes. 

After Methodism had agitated the lower classes, and to some 
extent had pervaded them, it began to ascend. From the very 
first it was aided and patronized by a portion of the middle 
classes, and not wholly despised by a few, though a very few, 
of the lower section of the upper classes. But by the time 
it had acquired some character, it began visibly to ascend and 
spread. Some of its most active supporters in upper life were 
ladies. Lady Maxwell enabled Wesley to found Kingswood School, 
and continued through a long life to give her exertions and 
heart to the cause. But she is far outshone by the celebrated 
Lady Huntingdon. Both these ladies were driven to take shel- 
ter in Methodism by domestic bereavements. So early as 1748 
Lady Huntingdon had Whitfield preaching in her house at 
Chelsea, where, amongst others of the nobility she had ga- 
thered to hear him, were Lords Chesterfield and Bolingbroke. 
Chesterfield complimented Whitfield ‘‘ with his usual courtliness ;” 
the shrewd, witty, selfish man of fashion praised the preacher as 
he praised Garrick. Bolingbroke was moved ; he invited Whit- 
field to visit him. According to Southey, the restless, unprin- 
cipled partisan, whose intellect was more than a balance for his 
moral sense, ‘‘ seems to have endeavoured to pass from infidelity 
to Calvinism, if he could.’? Lady Huntingdon did for Calvinistic 
Methodism what Wesley did for Arminian Methodism. She 
founded Trevecca College, in Wales, and at her death left upwards 
of sixty-four chapels built through her means and exertions. 

The furious, and, in many respects, most indecently-conducted 
controversy between Calvinistic and Arminian Methodism, did 
considerable good. Controversy is the “‘ safety valve of religious 
zeal ;”’ but this controversy was more than a safety valve; it was 
an intellectual steam engine, often worked at high pressure. 
Hitherto Methodism had only stimulated the feelings, but had 
not informed the intellect ; it had roused ignorance through the 
medium of the imagination, but had only stirred not instructed 
the understanding. But in the Calvinistic and Arminian contro- 
versy both parties were compelled to take sides; they had to 
exercise some portion of thought; they had to choose their 
weapons, and to attack or defend ; and though the controversy 
had the usual effect of producing many grievous imputations, 
many scalding and bitter words, many hot and hasty partisans, 
it also led to discussion, and discussion leads to truth. The first 
religious journals sprang up in England out of this controversy ; 
and the ‘‘ Christian Magazine,’’ the ‘ Spiritual Magazine,’’ the 
‘¢ Gospel Magazine,” and the ‘‘ Arminian Magazine,’’ were the 
fruitful parents of a numerous and useful progeny. 

While Methodism, in its two-fold character of Calvinistic and 
Arminian, was spreading through the country, and establishing 
itself, dissent was also rising in extent, influence, and numbers, 
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The movement was at first chiefly excited amongst the Non- 
conformists, or at least amongst a section of them; and it is not 
too much to say, that Nonconformity might have all but dwin- 
dled away, if it had not been for the movement. Wesley and 
Whitfield took the ball at the rebound, and sent it higher. But 
in the religious stir there were many who did not approve unre- 
servedly of all the principles and practices of Methodism ; and 
these, joining themselves to Independent and Baptist churches, 
greatly increased that portion of the Dissenters. In fact, the word 
Nonconformity disappeared ; the Independents, comprehending 
both the Congregational and the Baptist bodies, took higher 
ground. Many ministers of great talent appeared amongst them ; 
the congregations increased in numbers and respectability, com- 
prising a large portion of the middle classes, while the triumphs 
of Methodism were amongst the hand-working classes. Its suc- 
cess, however, was not so great in Scotland as in England; the 
ground was already preoccupied; the congregations assembled 
to hear a Methodist preacher, too often, instead of giving them- 
selves up to the emotions of fear and alarm created in England, 
were more disposed to criticise. Whitfield made some impres- 
sion, but Wesley complains of the coldness of the Scotch, and 
accused them of having no heart—an accusation which Burns 
disproved. The truth is, the Scotch were nearly as far advanced 
in intellectual capacity and religious instruction as are their 
brethren in England at the present day. Had we risen to our 
present state of improvement without the aid of Methodism, 
Wesley, and even Whitfield, preaching as they did seventy or 
eighty years ago, would often complain of a barren congregation, 
and be tempted to accuse the English, as Wesley accused the 
Scotch, of having no heart. Nevertheless, the religious move- 
ment was felt in Scotland; a great nonconforming body, the 
Secession church, was created by Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine ; 
and from that time to this dissenting bodies of various name and 
character have been gradually growing. 

The religious spirit, now fast extending itself, and rising 
rapidly, began to overflow the boundaries of particular sects and 
parties, and to acquire something of a portion of Catholicity. 
The remarkable example of John Newton and the delightful 
poetry of William Cowper gave a character to it, and diffused it 
through the middle classes. Hannah More, who had realized 
the dream of her childhood, had associated with ‘‘ bishops and 
booksellers,’’ was the pet of Johnson, the friend of Garrick, and 
a favourite in fashionable circles, felt its influence, and ventured, 
thongh timidly and anonymously, to publish her ‘‘ Thoughts on 
the Manners of the Great.’’ This work sold well, and was soon 
followed by ‘‘ An Estimate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World.’”’ But a far more effective impression was made a few 
years afterwards. ‘‘ A Practical View of the Prevailing System 
of Professed Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes in this 
Country, contrasted with Real Christianity,” made its appear- 
ance in 1797, bearing the undisguised name of “ William Wilber- 
force, Member of Parliament for the County of York.” ‘‘ Taken 
in all its probable effects,’’ said the Rev. Thomas Scott, ‘‘I do 
sincerely think such a stand for vital Christianity has not been 
made in my time.” 

Before this time, the religious spirit had been organized into 
the first really ‘‘ CatHoxtc”’ association. The suppression of the 
Stave TRADE presented a rallying point for ardent and benevo- 
lent minds of all parties and creeds. Mr. Wilberforce became 
the centre of a combination, which taught the lesson of untiring 
agitation to accomplish its purpose. And thus, in the very hour 
that Burke was exclaiming, ‘‘ The age of chivalry is gone!’’ he 
might have seen expanding around him a newer and a nobler 





chivalry. Dr. Coke had planted Methodism in the West Indies. 
In the year 1791, William Carey, who, till his twenty-fourth year, 
had been a working shoemaker, but now a Baptist minister, pro- 
posed, at a meeting of his brethren, the question, ‘‘ Whether it 
were not practicable, and our bounden duty, to attempt somewhat 
toward spreading the Gospel in the heathen world?” The first 
subscription to effect so mighty an object was 13/. 2s. 6d.; ‘* but 
want of money in such cases is as a molehil in the way of zeal.” 
Carey and his coadjutors set out, armed with the Bible and a 
printing press, to assail the hydra-headed superstitions of India. 
Then the newly-discovered South Sea Islands presented another 
field for exertion. In 1794, a project which had been abandoned, 
was renewed in the Evangelical Magazine. ‘* Meetings for prayer 
and consultation were held every fortnight during six months ; a 
society was formed, a general meeting convoked in London ; great 
was the company of the preachers, ministers, and Christians of 
all denominations, assembled ; and so strongly and entirely did 
they sympathise in their zeal, that they were constrained to say, 
This is a new Pentecost! Subscriptions poured in, and candidates 
in abundance presented themselves, from whom thirty were 
selected. Every possible precaution was taken to secure success 
as far as the foresight of the directors could secure it; the ship 
was manned with sailors really or professedly religious; and 
Captain Wilson, who left his retirement to take the command, 
was a man especially qualified for the charge by temper and 
opinions, as well as professional skill. On the 20th of Angust, 
1796, they weighed anchor, and hoisted the missionary flag—three 
doves argent in a purple field, bearing olive branches in their bills. 
These colours did not excite more surprise in the navy, than the 
remarkable deportment of all on board; not an oath was heard 
among them: and the sailors who were at Spithead when the 
‘ Duff’ finally departed, long talked of the ‘ Ten Commandments’ 
as they called her, in which, when she set sail, the captain, the 
crew, and the cargo, were all singing psalms.’’ 

But now the religious spirit was about to develop itself more 
powerfully, and to occupy a larger and a wider sphere. An 
agitation arose amongst the friends of religion respecting a more 
extensive distribution of the Bible. A Society did indeed exist—the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge—which, as a Christian 
Diffusion Society, supplied the Bible in places where it was little 
known. But its operations were too tardy to satisfy the more 
ardent of those who longed to distribute the Bible everywhere. 
They were also of a confined and narrow character, for the 
members of the Society did not perceive that the public mind was 
ready to advance, if it only had a leader. At last, after some 
years of delay, inquietude, and indecision, a few individuals who 
were acting together in the spirit of a catholic Christianity, 
formed the rudiments of a new society. But how to go about 
their work they did not clearly see. All was in akind of dimness 
and darkness—they were like men groping their way. They 
judged it wise, before proceeding farther, to appeal to the public 
respecting their design : and so they issued their manifesto. One 
of their number, the Rev. Mr. Hughes, a Baptist minister, wrote, 
‘‘ The Excellence of the Holy Scriptures, an Argument for their 
more general Diffusion.” This appeal, extensively circulated at 
an appropriate time, because the minds of people were prepared 
for something of the kind, had a powerful effect. The Britisu 
AND ForeEIGN BrisiE Society was formed, commencing in weak- 
ness and obscurity, but soon to pass the period of its infancy, and 
to become the mightiest association for the diffusion of knowledge 
that the world has ever seen. Some there were, indeed, who viewed 
its operations with jealousy, and who were fearful of intrusting 
the great mass of the people with the Bible without note or 
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comment; but the bulk of all classes in the religions world 
hailed the scheme with delight and wonder. They beheld, in its 
common bond of union, a proof that Christianity was essentially 
one in its spirit and character, and they hastened, by their con- 
tributions, to enable the Society to set in motion a machinery, the 
extent of whose influence on the world at large a future age must 
determine. The excitement respecting the Bible Society has in a 
great measure died aw y ; but it still carries on its gigantic opera- 
tions, steadily and quietly supported, and effectively pursued. 
Through its exertions, and the exertions of all those numerous 
associations to which it gave origin in Europe and America, the 
Bible is finding its way into the language of ‘‘ every nation under 
heaven ;’’ and thus a yolume containing the most ancient, the 
most affecting, and the sublimest compositions, is now, and will 
be, the most widely diffused of any book that was ever penned. 


We must now go back to the period of the commencement of 
the movement, and perceive how it was that, as the religious spirit 
ascended, the sceptical or infidel spirit descended. The latter | 
portion of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth 
century, were periods of considerable controversy respecting the | 
EVIDENCES of Christianity, and also its pocrrines. ‘! The 
philosopher of Malmesbury (Thomas Hobbes) was," says War- | 
burton, ‘‘ the terror of the last age, as Tindall and Collins are of 
this. The press sweats with controversy, and every young church- 
man-militant would try his arms in thundering on Hobbes’s steel 
cap.” It was an intellectual exercise for ministers to defend the 
bulwarks of Christianity, or to strengthen the foundations on which 
its evidence rests: but the controversy was confined to the | 
thinkers and readers of the time, who were comparatively few in 
number. The great body of the people were too ignorant to be | 
either infidels or Christians; they did not understand the matter. 
But in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, the general cor- 
ruption of morals which prevailed amongst the upper classes was 
favourable to a propagation of infidelity ; and accordingly infi- 
delity became fashionable. The religious excitement caused it to 
descend upon the classes below. Cool and sober people, who 
were offended by many of the extravagances of which Methodism 
was guilty in the early part of its career, considered those extra- 
vagances as part of Christianity itself, and by the reaction of | 
provocation became infidel in their opinions. Methodism also 
supplied a number of infidels. For amongst those who became 
Methodists there were some who deceived themselves and others, 
and for a time were zealous in their profession. But when their 
artificial heat died away, and th+y fell into indifferency or into 
sin, the ghosts of their departed cliaracters haunted them, and they 
rushed into profligacy or into infidelity to hide themselves. Then 
came Hume, “ the most subtle, if not the most philosophical, of 
the deists, who, by perplexing the relations of cause and effect, 
boldly aimed to produce a universal scepticism, and to pour a more 
than Egyptian darkness oyer the whole region of morals.” The 
discussion which arose spread still wider the principles of infide- 
lity. The works of Lardner and of Leland bear testimony to the 
diffusion of scepticism. Lardner, in the Preface to his ‘ Credi- 
bility of the Gospel History,” tells us he wrote, not for learned, 
but for plain men; and in like manner Leland gave his ‘‘ View 
of the Deistical Writers,’’ that the ‘‘ bane and antidote ”’ might be 
seen together. Still, a large audience had not yet been obtained ; 
the discussion was almost confined to the comparatively small 
number of readers and thinkers; but amongst them Hume’s 
writings produced a considerable influence. The works of Hume, 
in which he has directly assailed Christianity, are the ‘‘ Essay on 
Providence and a Future State,’”” and the ‘* Essay on Miracles.’’ 





| 
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Gibbon came to help Hume, not by impugning Christianity, but 
by sneering at it; the first volume of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall,’”’ 
containing the chapters on the progress and extension of Chris- 
tianity, was published in 1776. This carried still farther the dis- 
cussion respecting the divine origin of Christianity, and drew out 

numerous productions in defence of it. But while the debate was 

going on, and the press teeming with controversy, plain, half-in- 

formed readers became confused and confounded ; they felt as if 
enveloped in a mist of argument, and could not see their way ; until 

Paley, with his penetrating understanding, his clear, logical head, 

and level style, appeared to throw light on the darkness. Paley’s 

‘* Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy’’ appeared in 

1785; his ‘‘ Hore Pauline,’’ in 1790; and his ‘‘ Evidences of 
Christianity,’’ in 1794. His ‘‘ Natural Theology ’’ did not appear 
till 1802. The great success of these works shows what a large 
and deeply interested audience was now obtained. 

The descent of the infidel spirit upon an ignorant population 
might have produced the most disastrous effects, if its influence 
had not been counteracted by the religious spirit. We need not 
speculate on what would have been the result, if the agitation of 
the American war of independence, and the excitement produced 
by the French revolution, had found the upper classes in Eng- 
land as loose in morals, and the lower as ignorant, brutal, and 
depraved, as when Methodism began its work. That a very great 
improvement had taken place by the time of the French revolu- 
tion, is evident, even in spite of the glaring facts of the London 
and Birmingham riots. There was much dimness and confusion 
in the public understanding ; men were called upon to make up 
their minds on new questions of religion, law, and government, 
before they had any thing like a clear conception of what the 
things signified ; and hence bitter party spirit, savage rancour, 
and a confounding of things wholly distinct. But the religious 
spirit triumphed over the infidel ; a vast body of evidence has 
been erected around Christianity; and though Paine’s ‘‘ Age of 
Reason,’’ or Volney’s ‘‘ Ruins of Empires,’”’ continued for a por- 
tion of the present century to puzzle and pervert young, unin- 
structed, or petulant minds, intellectually the infidel spirit was 
broken; and Sunpay ScnHoors, and Lenpinc LisRaRieEs, 
came to give their influence and their power over the minds of 
the rising generation. 


II. THE POLITICAL INFLUENCES. 


Tue discussion on the principles of political science had 
been confined, in England, to the few thinkers and readers, 
who found pleasure in dissecting the structure of society. But 
a change was coming—political discussion was about to shake 
both Europe and America. In 1753, William Blackstone, who 
was a barrister, and afterwards became a Judge, began to 
lecture, at Oxford, on the principles of the laws and constitution 
of England. His lectures acquired great celebrity, and widely 
diffused a kind of political knowledge to readers who would 
never have dreamed of attempting to understand the subject, but 
for the manner in which it was treated. Blackstone’s great an- 
tagonist, Jeremy Bentham, terms his lectures ‘‘ correct, elegant, 
unembarrassed, ornamented; the style is such as could scarce 
fail to recommend a work still more vicious in point of matter to 
the multitude of readers. He it is, in short, who, first of all insti- 
tutional writers, has taught jurisprudence to speak the language 
of the scholar and the gentleman ; put a polish upon that rugged 
science; cleansed her from the dust and cobwebs of the office ; 
and if he has not enriched her witb that precision that is drawr 
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only from the sterling treasury of the sciences, has decked her 
out, however, to advantage, from the toilet of classic erudition, 
enlivened her with metaphors and allusions ; and sent her abroad, 
in some measure to instruct, and in still greater measure to 
entertain, the most miscellaneous and even the most fastidious 
societies.” Some controversies arose on incidental points touched 
upon in Blackstone’s lectures. But on the whole they were re- 
ceived with almost unbounded applause, as the first great popular 
attempt to exhibit the laws and constitution of England, and 
to give to the increasing body of readers a why and a because for 
the government and state of things under which they lived. De 
Lolme, on the ‘Constitution of England,’’ was to Blackstone 
what Paley was to Lardner, breaking down the larger and more 
elaborate work into a smaller, adapted not for professional, but 
for general readers. 

One of Blackstone’s pupils at Oxford, where the lectures were 
delivered, was Jeremy Bentham, a young man, then only sixteen 
years of age. According to his own account, he was, even then, 
dissatisfied with many of Blackstone’s reasons, which he con- 
sidered as so many fallacies. The first volume of Blackstone's 
Commentaries was published at Oxford, in 1765; and in 1776, 
appeared Bentham’s first work, ‘‘ A Fragment on Government.” 
It was published anonymously ; and, though it was a book not 
calculated to gain many readers, it at least startled the thinkers. 
Dr. Johnson attributed it to Dunning, the celebrated lawyer, 
who was afterwards created Lord Ashburton. Bentham's book 
was the first philosophic attack upon many of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the English constitution. In it he pro- 
pounded his famous doctrine of Urixiry, as a universal solvent 
of all difficulties in law and government, as the grand test of 
political right and wrong. The ‘‘Fragment on Government” may be 
said to have been the commencement of his long career of projects 
of reform. He sowed in his closet the seeds of those reasons and 
arguments which were made use of by other men, and which have 
materially influenced the demand for the great changes that have 
been made in English forms of government and law. In the 
preface to the ‘‘ Fragment on Government,’’ he says, ‘“‘ The age 
we live in is a busy age, in which knowledge is rapidly advancing 
towards perfection. In the natural world, in particular, every 
thing teems with discovery and improvement. The most distant 
and recondite regions of the earth traversed and explored; the 
all-vivifying and subtle element of the air so recently analyzed 
and made known to us, are striking evidences, were all others 
wanting, of this pleasing truth.” And, in like manner, De Lolme 
introduces his book on the English Constitution, by telling us 
that ‘‘ The spirit of philosophy which peculiarly distinguishes the 
present age, after having corrected a number of errors fatal to 
society, scems now to be directed towards the principles of society 
itself; and we see prejudices vanish which are difficult to over- 
come, in proportion as it is dangerous to attack them.’’ 

The same year, 1776, in which Bentham’s “ Fragment on 
Government” was published, saw the publication of another far 
shorter work, but far more significant and startling in its nature. 
This was the American ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.”’ It was 
a kind of thunder-shock in the moral and political world. The 
American War of Independence was a natural product of natural 
causes. It was caused by the expansion of the democratic element, 
and the war opened a wide chasm for the passage of the ascend- 
ing body, and allowed it to rest on the surface. John Wesley, 
writing at the time, says, ‘‘ forty years ago, when my brother was 
in Boston, it was the general language there, ‘We must shake off 
the yoke ; we shall never be a free people till we shake off the 
yoke; and the late acts of Parliament have not been the cause 
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of what they have since done, but the occasion they laid hold on.” 
Thomas Paine published, in 1776, his ‘‘ Common Sense,” 
exhorting the Americans to resistance; he boasts that the 
demand ran to one hundred thousand copies. On the other side, 
John Wesley, who agreed with Dr. Johnson that ‘‘ taxation was 
no tyranny,’’ issued a ‘‘ Calm Address,” of which forty thousand 
copies were issued in three weeks. 

A few years before this, namely 1771, the Press obtained a 
triumph over the Legislature, the importance of which, as in- 
fluencing the future character of the country, can scarcely be 
exaggerated. Hitherto, whatever reports of proceedings in Par- 
liament had been given to the public had been done in a sinister 
manner, and under sufferance. But now, as if the Press had felt 
that it was past its nonage, and was about to enter on the exercise 
of a giant’s strength, a number of the London newspapers began 
to publish boldly the parliamentary debates. In 1771, the sub- 
ject was taken up by the House of Commons. Furious were the 
debates, and the divisions were almost endless. Printers were 
apprehended by the officers of the House of Commons, and 
released by the Lord Mayor of London, Crosby, and Aldermen 
Wilkes and Oliver. Crosby and Oliver were sent by the House 
of Commons to the Tower. Great public excitement prevailed, 
and immense multitudes assembled nightly around the House of 
Commons. But after an exhausting struggle, the matter was 
dropped, and the debates have ever since been regularly published. 
To this great cause of public excitement may be added the 
various political and party strifes, interesting the people in 
political affairs more keenly than ever, just at the time when 
great exertions were making to supply them with food for their 
new appetite. The ‘‘ Letters of Junius’? taught newspaper 
writers to come out boldly, and accustom their readers to the roll 
of the leading article. 

At last, after gathering for a century, the French Revolution 
burst out. It was an awful time. Some, the eyes of whose un- 
derstanding were but opened, and who saw ‘‘ men as trees walk- 
ing,” shouted aloud for joy; the hearts of others failed them for 
fear, ‘‘ because of those things that were coming upon the earth.” 
Dr. Price preached a sermon on the 4th of November, 1789, on 
‘‘the love of our country,’’ and Burke made it {the text of his 
famous “‘ Reflections on the French Revolution.” ‘* Dr. Richard 
Price,” says Burke, ‘‘a non-conforming minister of eminence, 
preached at the Dissenting meeting-house of the Old Jewry to 
his club or society a very extraordinary miscellaneous sermon, in 
which there are some good moral and religious sentiments, and 
not ill expressed, mixed up in a sort of porridge of various poli- 
tical opinions and reflections, but the Revolution in France is the 
grand ingredient of the cauldron.” Burke’s impassioned and 
eloquent ‘‘ Reflections” were read with amazing avidity. Six 
editions were issued within a year, and thirty thousand copies 
were sold before the first demand was satisfied. 

In answer to Burke, and to the party for whom he appeared, 
there were many writers; amongst them were two young men 
who had been fellow-students, and who continued in friendly cor- 
respondence through life. These were Sir James Macintosh 
and Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist preacher. Sir James 
Macintosh produced ‘‘ Vindicie Gallice; a Defence of the 
French Revolution and its English Admirers, against the Accusa- 
tions of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke.’”’ This work was the 
cause of the introduction of Sir James Macintosh into fame and 
public life. Thomas Paine came out with his ‘“‘Rights of Man; 
being an answer to Mr. Burke’s attack on the French Revolu- 
tion.” Robert Hall replied to an Independent clergyman, in 
the essay, ‘ Christianity Consistent with a Love of Freedom ;” 
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and afterwards issued ‘‘ An Apology for the Freedom of the 


Press and for General Liberty ; to which are prefixed, Remarks 
on Bishop Horsley’s Sermon, preached on the 30th of January, 
1793, before the House of Lords.” Hannah More also appeared 
on the stage in this great time of excitement. She issued ‘ Vil- 
lage Politics, by Will Chip ;’’ of which the Bishop of London, 
writing to her, says, ‘‘ Village Politics is greatly extolled ; it has 
been read and admired at Windsor, and its fame is spreading 
rapidly over all parts of the kingdom. I gave one to the Attor- 
ney-General, who has recommended it to the Association at the 
Crown-and-Anchor, which will disperse it through the country.’ 
The country was shaken to its centre; and with political associ- 
ations, political or state trials, and the Irish Rebellion, seemed 
on the verge of destruction. The war that ensued diverted for a 
season the internal strife ; but it revived with tenfold vigour after 
peace was secured, and produced, as its fruits, the Repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, Catholic Emancipation, and Parlia- 
mentary Reform, with all the other reforms and alterations of 
power which have followed. 


III. THE PHYSICAL INFLUENCES. 


Tue advance of the lower and middle classes is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact of the great number from these classes who con- 


tributed to all the departments of agitation or improvement, | 
especially in science and art. Thus, though Washington, Jefferson, | 


and Adams, may be claimed by the upper classes, they belong 
strictly to the middle class. Franklin was emphatically a ‘‘ working 
man.” 
modern chemistry, Black, Cavendish, and Priestley, Cavendish alone 


belonged to the upper classes, being related to the noble family of | 


Devonshire. Watt, the great improver of the steam engine, was 
a mathematical instrument maker. Fulton, who introduced steam 
navigation into America, was the son of Irish emigrants. Ark- 
wright, through whose discoveries the cotton manufacture was 
destined to receive so prodigious an impulse, had been a barber. 
Brindley, the creator of canal navigation in England, was the son 
of alabourer. Captain Cook, one of the most scientific of mari- 
time discoverers, rose from the condition of a common sailor. 
Sir William Herschel, the worthy and remarkable parent of a 
worthy and remarkable son, was of very humble origin. Dollond, 
the justly celebrated optician, had been a Spitalfields silk weaver. 
James Ferguson, one of the earliest of the diffusers of science in 
a popular form amongst the people, and to whom the extension 
of knowledge owes much, acquired the rudiments of astronomy 
while watching sheep. John Hunter, the profoundest and most 
philosophical of surgeons, worked in his youth as a cabinet- 
maker. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, was a 
humble medical practitioner, though his discovery made him rich. 
In literature and religion, the Wesleys, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Coleridge, &c., by virtue of being children of clergymen with 
small stipends and large families, belong to the middle class ; but 
Whitfield was the son of a tavern keeper. Burns was the child 
of a poor farmer, and held the plough. Adam Clarke, the most 
learned man whom the Methodists have produced, was the son 
of Irish cotters, Giffard, the celebrated editor of the Quarterly 
Review, worked as a shoemaker, as did Carey, the chief of the 
British pioneers of Christianity in the East Indies. To the 
middle classes belonged Bentham, Sir Walter Scott, Cuvier, Sir 
Humphry Davy, &c.—we need mention no more, unless it be the 
name of William Cobbett. 

Dr. Black matured his speculations on the nature of heat 





Of the three men whose discoveries laid the foundation of | 





between the years 1759 and 1763; and it is commonly said, that 
Watt was led by them to his improvement of the steam-engine. 
‘This is, we think,’’ says an author of the life of Black, “a 
mistaken view of the matter. That heat will generate steam, and 
cold condense it, are facts that were well known, independently of 
the doctrine of latent heat; though that doctrine undoubtedly 
gives the explanation of them. The knowledge of these facts 
might therefore have been practically applied to the construction 
of the steam-engine, had Dr. Black’s discovery never been made. 
It is at the same time perfectly true, that this theory supplies us 
with accurate data dependent on the quantity of heat necessary to 
to be communicated, on which calculation must procéed ; and it 
is on the basis of such exact investigation, that the great improve- 
ments in the application of steam have been brought about.” 
But in spite of this objection, which almost moves in a circle, 
the popular notion is very probably true; ‘‘ Black taught, and 
Watt learned ;’’ and the fruits are the application of a physical 
power, which is changing the whole relative positions of men to 
men. 

About the year 1765, Mr. Cavendish discovered and described 
the properties of inflammable air, since called hydrogen gas ; and 
on the Ist of August, 1774, Dr. Priestley made the great and 
important discovery of what he called dephlogisticated air, since 
termed oxygen gas. From that period chemistry has risen into a 
science of almost inconceivable value, as affecting the whole phy- 
sical condition and existence of the human race. 

In 1767, James Hargreaves, an illiterate but ingenious mechanic, 
invented the spinning jenny; in 1769 Arkwright took out his 
patent for spinning by rollers ; Mr. Crompton, of Bolton, invented 
the mule jenny in 1775; and the Rev. Mr. Cartwright took out 
a patent for his invention of the power loom in 1787. The 
improvements made by Watt on the steam-engine, gave a giant’s 
hand and strength to the cotton manufacture ; and both together 
developed trade and commerce to an extent almost inconceivable, 
sustained a war of enormous weight, and supplied an expenditure 
far beyond the most sanguine imagination of the most daring 
speculator, who only knew Britain previous to the year 1767 ; and 
aided in the increase of a population, whose numbers and demands 


| will yet produce extraordinary changes in society. 


In 1767 Captain Cook sailed on his first voyage of discovery to 
the South Pacific Ocean. He clearly proved that there was no 
Terra Australis incognita, no unknown continent, supposed to 
exist, as a counterpoise to the great mass of land in the northern 
hemisphere. And yet the many isles of the southern seas are 
destined to be the seat of a ‘‘ New World ;”’ a safety valve for the 
old world, and a resting-place for its civilisation. The ‘‘ voyages 
of Captain Cook ”’ revived for a time the old spirit of maritime 
discovery, to which the ‘‘ Mutiny of the Bounty” added a 
romantic interest. 

We might easily accumulate a number of facts, exhibiting the 
prodigious change which the physical influences have produced 
on society; and in reading how, in a century, the National Debt 
was increased from 50,000,000 to 800,000,000, and the popula- 
tion of Britain, in half a century, from eight to sixteen millions 
—how roads were formed, and mail coaches began to run, and 
Brighton, Ramsgate, and Cheltenham sprang up—we fancy that 
we see something of the change, and think that we understand 
how the present world differs from the past. But even if we had 
a visible glimpse of the old world, and saw our fathers dressed 
out in wig, and square-cut coat, and high-heeled shoes, we should 
form but a vague notion of the change which the physical influ- 
ences have produced on our moral nature. We no longer breathe 
in the same atmosphere of thought and opinion ; man has become 
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@ new creature; old things have passed away, and all things have 
become new. Pope, writing a century ago, exclaimed— 
“ Life's stream for observation will not stay, 

It hurries all too fast to mark our way ; 

In vain sedate reflection we would make, 

When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take.’’ 
What language would he hold now? ‘If we were to prophesy,”’ 
says the Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ that in the year 1930, a population 
of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English of | 
our time, will cover these islands—that Sussex and Huntingdon- 
shire will be wealthier than the wealthiest parts of the West | 
Riding of Yorkshire now are—that cultivation, rich as that of a | 
flower-garden, will be carried up to the very tops of Ben Nevis | 
and Helvellyn—that machines, constructed on principles yet 
undiscovered, will be in every house—that there will be no high- 
ways but railroads, no travelling but by steam—that our debt, vast 
as it seems to us, will appear to our great grand-children a trifling 
incumbrance, which might be easily paid off in a year or two— 
many people would think us insane. Yet, if any person had told 
the parliament which met in perplexity and terror after the crash 
in 1720, that in a century the wealth of England would surpass all 
their wildest dreams—that the annual revenue would equal the 
principal of that debt which they considered as an intolerable 
burden—that for one man of £10,000 then living there would be 
five men of £50,000 ; that London would be twice as large and 
twice as populous, and that nevertheless the mortality would have 
diminished to one-half of what it then was—that the post-office 
would bring more into the exchequer than the excise and customs 
had brought in together under Charles II].—that stage coaches 
would run from London to York in twenty-four hours—that men 
would sail without wind, and would be beginning to ride without 
horses—our ancestors would have given as much credit to the 
prediction as to Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 





IV. LITERARY INFLUENCES, EXTENSION OF 
EDUCATION, &c. 

Tue rhetorical age of literature, when tropes and figures were 
nearly as much valued as ideas, and a thought was little esteemed 
unless it was elaborately dressed, began to go out on Dr. Johnson’s 
death. Three men, who may be taken as the representatives of their 
respective countries, Goldsmith, Cowper, and Burns, introduced 
the reign of genuine poetry, natural feeling, and common sense. 
The Scotch philosophers, Reid, Stewart, Brown, &c., were specu- 
lating on the human mind; and Adam Smith had modelled the 
science of Political Economy. Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon, 
taught a new mode of history. While literature was thus ascending, 
a curious ‘‘ literary episode ’’ occurred. A style of poetry, called 
the ‘‘ Della Cruscan”’ arose, and was in high favour for a time. 
Della Crusca, that is, literally, ‘‘of the bran or chaff,’’ was the 
name of the celebrated Italian Academy, which undertook the 
sifting or purifying of the national tongue, and whose dictionary 
is the standard authority for the Italian language. The following 
is the origin of the Della Cruscan style of poetry as given by 
Gifford :— 

‘*In 1785, a few English of both sexes [amongst whom was 
Mrs. Piozzi, formerly Mrs, Thrale, the celebrated patroness of Dr. 
Johnson] whom chance had jumbled together at Florence, took a 
fancy to while away their time in scribbling high-flown panegyrics 
on themselves, and complimentary ‘ canzonettas’ on two or three 
Italians, who understood too little of the language in which they 
were written to be disgusted with them. In this there was not 





much harm, nor, indeed, much good ; but, as folly is progressive, 








they soon brought themselves into an opinion that they really 
deserved the fine things which were mutually said and sung of 
each other. Thus persuaded, they were unwilling that their 
inimitable productions should be confined to the little circle that 
produced them ; they therefore transmitted them hither; and as 
their friends were enjoined not to show them, they were first 
handed about the town with great assiduity, and then sent to the 
press. 

‘* A short time before the period we speak of, a knot of fan- 
tastic coxcombs had set up a daily paper called the *‘ World.’ 
It was perfectly unintelligible, and therefore much read; it was 
equally lavish of praise and abuse ; and, as its conductors were at 
once ignorant and conceited, they took upon them to direct the 
taste of the town, by prefixing a short panegyric to every trifle 
which came before them. 

‘*At this auspicious period the first cargo of poetry arrived from 
Florence, and was given to the public through the medium of 
this favoured paper. There was a specious brilliancy in these 
exotics, which dazzled the native grubs, who had scarcely ever 
ventured beyond a sheep, and a crook, and a rose-tree grove, 
with an ostentatious display of ‘blue hills,’ and ‘ crashing tor- 
rents,’ and ‘ petrifying suns!’ From admiration to imitation is 
but a step. While the epidemic malady was spreading from fool to 
fool, Della Crusca came over, and immediately announced him- 
self by a‘ Sonnet to Love.’ The fever turned into a frenzy: 
Laura Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, and a thousand other 
nameless names, caught the infection; and from one end of the 
kingdom to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusca.”’ 

To crush the “ tinkling trash,’’ Gifford published his ‘‘ Baviad,’’ 
and afterwards the ‘‘ Meviad,”’ a similar satire directed against 
the puerilities and extravagances of the modern drama. _Pope’s 
‘‘Dunciad,’’ Gifford’s ‘‘ Baviad and Meeviad,’’ and Byron’s 
‘‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’’ are satires of a class. 

Crabbe is the link that connects Goldsmith, Cowper, and 
Burns, with Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Campbell, and Moore. Crabbe and Gifford have something very 
similar in their fortunes. Both had a hard struggle in youth; 
and both attained literary eminence and comparative affluence. 
The romantic portion of their respective histories ends at an 
early period, and the rest of their lives are only marked by their 
productions. 

The publication of Scott’s Novels commenced in 1814; and 
the prodigious influence which they had in still farther stimu- 
lating the public appetite for reading is well known. Goldsmith’s 
exquisite ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield’’ indicated a class of novels, to 
which some of our female writers, Miss Edgeworth, for instance, 
and Miss Hamilton, in her admirable ‘‘ Cottagers of Glenburnie,”’ 
powerfully contributed ; but the general English school of novels 
merited, to the full extent, Cowper’s indignant denunciation, as 
vile trash, that marred what they affected to mend. Scott opened 
a new novel world; and the interest which his writings excited, 
as well as the sale which they obtained, showed something more 
than the fact of their intrinsic excellence: they showed how 
rapidly had been the intellectual growth of the middle classes, 
and to what a vast audience literature could now appeal. A 
portion of ‘‘ Waverley’’ was written in 1805; and we may put 
the question, if the success of the series would have been so great, 
if the publication had then commenced, insttad of being delayed 
till 1814? All successful things are largely dependent upon ap- 
propriate time and opportunity. Scott’s poetry had been creating 
the demand for his novels, and,preparing the way; and when 
Byron, with his impassioned and fever-heated lays, was carrying off 
# portion of his popularity, the time was come for their appearance. 
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Indeed, looking back to the close of the last century, and to the 
first twenty years of the present, it is most remarkable to see how 
incessantly and vividly the intellect of the nation was stimulated 
by the productions of so many men in the highest walks of litera- 
ture, and by female writers, each of whom, had she appeared 
singly, would have shone out the star of the age, and would have 
been petted and idolised like Hannah More. 

In 1797, a number of young men united in Edinburgh in the 
formation of a society called the Academy of Physics, the objects 
proposed being ‘* the investigation of nature, the laws by which her 
phenomena are regulated, and the history of opinions concern- 
ing those laws.’”’ Amongst the earliest members were, Brougham, 
Erskine, Brown, Birkbeck, Leyden; and afterwards Jeffrey, 
Horner, &c. Out of this society originated the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” begun in 1802, and which at once raised periodical 
literature to a high standard. The ‘‘ Eclectic Review”’ fol- 
lowed. Robert Hall, writing to Dr. Olinthus Gregory, in 1804, 
says, ‘‘ You have probably heard of the project of a new Review, 
called the ‘ Eclectic Review,’ which is intended to counteract the 
irreligious bias which seems to attach to almost all literary jour- 
nals.” In 1809, the Quarterly Review was established as a coun- 
terpoise to the Edinburgh Review; its first editor was William 
Gifford. ‘‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’? was commenced in 1812; its 
editor, during the first six months of its existence, was the late 
Mr. Thomas Pringle, Secretary to the Anti-Slavery Society, one 
of the most amiable of men, and occupying a leading place among 
our minor poets. 

In taking up the early volumes of the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, or Blackwood’s Magazine, readers of the present | 
generation are apt to ask why the articles contained in them are 
said to have so greatly influenced the public of the time. But 
this is to measure them by our standard, after we have been long 
accustomed to expect and demand excellence in periodical litera- | 
ture. They were the best that had been hitherto known; and | 
meeting with great success, in proportion to the delight and sur- 
prise which they created, editors and publishers were stimulated | 
to rise still higher, and to produce still better things. From the | 
influence of literature the transition is easy to that of science. | 
Perhaps the greatest shock that has been given to established 
opinions and habits of thought by any modern scientific disco- 
veries, has been by the discoveries and inferences of geologists. 
Smith in England, and Cuvier in France, led the way to a science 
which has done more to startle and amaze than even the mightiest 
discoveries of Newton. For astronomy has visible testimonials of 
her own awful grandeur ; she seems to speak of a vast unknown ; 
and even if the mind feels a difficulty in rising up to the idea of a 
universe, apparently boundless in its extent, there is, at least, a 
vagueness in the thought of worlds rolling in space, which is both 
exciting and soothing. But geology deals with the fire and the 
flood ; it descends into the dark places of the earth; turns the 
globe into an immense laboratory; and picking up its bones, and 
fragments, and shells, tells us we are living in the midst of ruins, 
and are but the inhabitants of the sepulchre of time. 

But whilst the middle classes were thus abundantly provided with 
intellectual instruction, or amusement, another great and growing 
class had been but little attended to, except in Sunday schools ; 
and this class had been struggling with the government from the 
peace of 1815. A continued series of events showed the force of 
the pressure ; and at last, fear and alarm were created, that an 
irruption was to be dreaded, in which our civilization would be 
trampled down. ‘The multitude, said the Edinburgh Review, ‘is 
physically the most powerful in the state. Like the Hebrew cham- 





| analysis of it may, therefore, be acceptable to some readers. 





pion, it is yet held in captivity by its blindness. But if once the 


eyeless giant shall find a guide to put his hand on the props of the 
State—if once he’ shall bow himself upon the pillars, woe to all 
those who have made him their laughing-stock, and chained him 
to grind at their mill ! ’’ 

An agitation now began to spread extensively respecting popular 
education and the more extensive diffusion of knowledge. It was 
held, and rightly held, that it was a brutish thing that the great 
mass of the people of this country should be ignorant of the won- 
ders of creation; that a nation whose practical ingenuity, manu- 
facturing skill, and commercial activity, made it the greatest on 
the earth, should have a working population unacquainted with the 
nature of what they handled, or converted into shape and form. So 
a murmuring cry began to be heard throughout the land, calling 
upon those who were sitting in darkness to turn their eyes towards 
the light. Then were institutions founded, and lectures delivered ; 
scientific associations were formed in workshops ; and men, mostly 
of the generation coming, or just come to manhood, engineers and 
glass-makers, workers in brass and in iron, handicraftmen of all 
sorts, with shopmen and others, were to be seen joyfully hastening 
to hear expositions of the laws of motion, the properties of light, 
and heat, and air, the marvels of the steam-engine, and the history 
of Watt, the nature of alkalies, and acids, and colours ; and even the 
very housewife at home was to be taught, that the ‘‘ art of good and 
cheap cookery was intimately connected with the principles of che- 
mical philosophy.’’ It was a wonderfully exciting time ; and during 
the excitement the ‘‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” 
sprang into existence. ‘‘ The Objects, Advantages, and Pleasures 
of Science,’’ written by the most remarkable man of his age, Lord 
(then Mr.) Brougham, who had himself been mainly instrumental 
in exciting this mental agitation, was issued; and the tract had a 
powerful influence, even though, in the author’s zeal for an accu- 
mulation of facts, he repeated the stories of ants, whose structures 
no traveller could approach without being devoured, and recounted 
those marvellous things, now laughed at by all naturalists, respect- 
ing the sagacity of the beavers, and how they had overseers amongst 
them, who ‘‘superintend the rest, and make signals by sharp 
strokes with the tail, which are carefully attended to.’’ 

It is now eleven years since this tract appeared ; and a brief 
The 
author began by stating the pleasure to be derived from knowledge, 
as well as the advantages ; pointed to the mathematical sciences, 
and showed that even amusement might be extracted from them ; 
defined Natural Philosophy, and explained with what objects it 
dealt ; how admirably adapted animals were in their formation 
to the conditions of their existence; and how ingenious were the 
instinctive contrivances of birds, bees, and ants ; described man, 
and how he is composed, of ‘‘ two parts, body and mind, con- 
nected indeed together, but wholly different from one another ;’’ 
explained how the whole circle of the sciences and arts might be 
made to minister to his intellectual improvement and physical en- 
joyment ; and ended with the conclusion, ‘ that the pleasures of 
science go hand in hand with the solid benefits derived from it; 
that they tend, unlike other gratifications, not only to make our 
lives more agreeable, but better ; and that a rational being is bound 
by every motive of interest and of duty, to direct his mind towards 
pursuits which are found to be the sure path of virtue as well as 
happiness.”’ 

All eyes were now turned towards the Society. Its scheme 
seemed noble, generous, magnificent. As the Bible Society had its 
bond of union in the circulation of the Scriptures without note or 
comment, so had the Useful Knowledge Society, in the diffusion 
of science without admixture of theological or political opinion. 
As Christians of all sects were banded together to diffuse the Book 
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of Revelation, so men of various character were invited to join in 
the design of opening and expounding the Book of Creation to the 
meanest of the people. Some called out to beware of enlightening 
the masses, without, at the same time, amending their physical con- 
dition. Others looked jealously at an attempt to enlighten them 
at all, thinking it but a covert for insidious designs. Others again, 
though cordial friends of the diffusion of knowledge, were afraid of 
the disjunction of religious and intellectual instruction, and shook 
their heads, marvelling ‘‘ whereunto this would grow.’’ But the 
great body of the people rejoiced to hear the voice of the Society, 
and listened with greedy ears. It seemed as if the breaking up of 
the intellectual monopoly was a warning note of destruction to all 
other monopolies. Learning might still try to seclude itself in 
halls and colleges, but science had taken staff in hand, had girded 
his loins, was about to travel over the whole country, to visit the 
manufactory and the mine, and to sit down by the poor man’s fire- 
side. Henceforth the meanest drudge had opportunity of placing 
himself on an intellectual level with his more favoured brethren ; 
many of the “‘ difficulties’’ that impeded the ‘‘ pursu’ of know- 
ledge’’ were taken out of the way; and, quoting from Chenevix, 
it was announced that ‘“‘ the bent of civilisation was to make good 
things cheap.’’ No wonder, therefore, that the efforts of the 
Society struck with power into the heart of the nation. The 
Messrs. Chambers had sagacity to perceive that now was the time 
for a useful cheap publication ; then followed the Penny Magazine, 
the Penny Cyclopedia, with all the host of cheap periodicals that 
rose and fell as the tide of excitement flowed and ebbed. 

What the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge has 
done, may be summed up in a few brief words. By taking advan- 
tage of prevailing excitement, and concentrating public attention, 
it has exercised great, and, we may justly add, permanent, influence 
on the mind of the nation. It broke in upon old-established forms 
of publication. By its really admirable and useful publications, 
it excited hundreds, if not thousands, to think, who could hardly 


be said to have thought before. By strongly stimulating the minds | 


of the young men of its generation, it enlarged the circle of readers ; 
and by accumulations and exhibitions of racrs gave to the reading 
of a people disposed to be practical a practical direction. It 
helped to uproot old prejudices and errors. It directed the attention 
of the people to the treasures contained in our national collections ; 
and the curiosity thus excited will doubtless settle down into a 
taste. 

We may freely confess one benefit which ‘‘ useful knowledge”’ 
has rendered to religion and common sense. At first, religious 
men were afraid that it would strengthen the hands of that vulgar, 
narrow, illogical nonsense called ‘‘ Infidelity’’—a mixture of drivel- 
ling sophistry and coarse licentiousness—the dregs or sediment of 
that infidelity which we have described as descending, and as being 
neutralized by the spirit of religion—which prevailed to some extent 
among our working population, when the agitation concerning 
‘‘ useful knowledge’’ first began to be general. But it has done 
quite the reverse. We may say of the bulk of our population—that 
is, of that portion of it enlightened by ‘‘ useful knowledge’’—that 
it is a stage beyond that pitiful infidelity which only nibbles at 
detached portions of revelation, and is incapable of seeing its entire 
breadth and scope, and of appreciating the grandeur and magnifi- 
cence of the whole. Our young men, speaking of them generally, 
would now scorn an ‘‘ Age of Reason.’’ The time is fast going by 
for stuff of that kind; and there is less occasion now to write 
elaborately on the external ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity.’’ 

Certainly, whatever danger there may be to Christianity from 
the spirit of inquiry which useful knowledge has excited, there is 
none from useful knowledge of itself. If infidelity is to prevail 





once more in this country, it will not b¢ the infidelity of Thomas 
Paine, nor even of Hume. It will be oe kind of infidelity, 
one which does not commit the absurdity) of disputing the evidences 
of revelation, but which dissipates the dpirit of Christianity by a 
scientific process. Of this there is some danger ; and it is a dan- 
ger to be guarded against. New views of truth should be freely 
taken; but truth remains the same, though we should shift our 
position again and again. All this, however, forms no objection to 
useful knowledge ; and the Christian who shrinks from acquiring 
as much of it as he can, from the fegr that it will lead him into 
infidelity, has yet to learn much of the nature of Christianity. 
The early Christians were deemed infidels and impious, because 
they refused to sacrifice to idols, and preached the new doctrines 
of the gospel. 

But, while the Bible Society, after enduring storms that threatened 
its very existence, is now carrying quietly on its great work in the 
full vigour of manhood, the Useful Knowledge Society, after an 
infancy of much promise, has shrivelled into a lean atomy, with 
little more than the appearance of life. Making all allowance for 
the vast and momentous difference between the ‘‘ knowledge’’ 
diffused by the one Society and the other, we may ask—Why is 





this ? Why has the Useful Knowledge Society, instead of becom- 
ing a great institution, degenerated into a mere book association, 
patronising a limited number of works? The truths of Revelation 
| are of paramount importance; but the truths of Creation are of 
| great value and interest, delightful to know, useful when known. 
| And to a practical working nation, such as Britain is, and must 
be, our very existence depending on our ingenuity and skill, our 


| 


dexterity, forethought, and knowledge, one would think that an 
ample field, for many years to come, was provided for the exer- 
tions of a Useful Knowledge Society. 

One chief cause of the decline of the Society’s influence has 
been owing to what at first was considered its crowning excellence. 
Its motto, its ery, was—Facts ! There seemed at first something 
so novel, so pleasing, so instructive, so useful, in its varied combi- 
nations and exhibitions of facts, that people were delighted beyond 
measure. It was an incessant appeal to the practical sense—rang- 
ing round the material world, and showing how all things in nature 
and art could be made subservient to man’s power and comfort. 
These facts, too, so often upset preconceived notions, and demo- 
lished old theories, that the young mind, willing to think for itself, 
felt all the gratification of discovery. But as ‘‘ the body without 
the spirit is dead,’’ so facts, unconnected with principles appeal- 
ing to the feelings as well as the understanding of men, gradually 
lose that gloss of novelty which makes them so pleasurable 
on first communication. It ig now seen and felt, that a mere 
extensive acquaintance with facts has not, of itself, a ten- 
dency to elevate the character of a man, or a nation. There 
may be a morbid growth of the intellectual system at the expense 
of the moral. It has been said that an ‘‘ undevout astronomer is 
mad :’’ not so—for however elevating and exciting a first acquaint- 
ance with the wonders of astronomy may be, a perpetual fami- 
liarity with its facts has a tendency to encrust the feelings. It is 
almost essential to the character of a large-minded and liberal 
citizen, that he should know something of the truths of Political 
and Social Economy ; but these, of themselves, will not make him 
a good citizen. It is very necessary that the mechanic should know 
something of the properties of the lever, and of the wheel and 
axle ; but an intimate acquaintance with dynamics and chemistry 
will not necessarily make him a good man. The mind that repu- 
diates the sophistry which would stamp the Bible as a forgery and 
an imposition, may yet be quite incapable of appreciating in it 








whatever is grand, and beautiful, and true. Facts are at all 
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times valuable—nay, frequently precious: but to be for ever con- 
versant with a material literature, has a withering influence, dries 
up the spirit, and, if it does not weary the mind, gives it a hard 
practical tendency. The truth is, the plan of the Society is too 
narrow, though at first sight it may seem large ; with it the mind 
of the nation has been carried a certain length, but it can carry it 
no farther. For all extensive, or great purposes, in any way an- 
swering the promise of its popular infancy, the mission of the 
Society is fulfilled, its work is done. 

While the bulk of the people were enjoying the benefits of the 
diffusion of knowledge, the middle and upper classes were sharing 
in the excitement, and participated in the demand for useful and 
practical instruction. The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science is a useful knowledge society; and it has, in some 
measure, made that fashionable, which, changing the word, was 
popular amongst the people. How long it will continue to exert 
its influence, and to what extent that influence reaches, we cannot 
undertake to say. 





nee 


WE have now arrived at a period, not of stillness, but of repose. 
The public mind seems resting more on what it has done than on 
what it is doing ; gathering strength, meanwhile, for a new race. 
It seems a suitable opportunity for reviewing the past, and looking 
to the future. 

In looking back, we perceive a vast increase of the moral power 
of the people, arising, not from the mere increase of their numbers, 
but from a thousand causes elevating their character. Science has 
created wealth; wealth has stimulated science; literature has 
infused a sense of opinion; and opinion has acted, after a long 
struggle, on the administration of law and government. The 
mental revolution which we have undergone, and are still under- 
going, is far too extensive and powerful for us of the present day 
to estimate its influence rightly. Old stubborn prejudices have 
been melted down; the capacity of the existing generation has 
been extended; and practices once reckoned an essential portion 
of our national constitution have disappeared. Not only has 
there been a new distribution of political rights and privileges; not 


only a new power exerted by the governed on the governors ; but | 


vice and crime have felt the ‘‘ spirit of the age,’’ the prisons have 


been visited, justice wears a more merciful aspect, and the value | 


of human life has been raised. 
a large increase of social comfort; and were we to fix our eye 
exclusively on what the ‘ past’? has done for the present gene- 
ration, as compared with their forefathers, we might exclaim, 
with some justice, that Great Britain was the most powerful, 
the wisest, the happiest, the most comfortable nation on the 
earth. 

But, looking at our actual condition and future prospects, there is 
much matter to excite anxiety. Taking civilisation to mean the 
growth of a nation in worldly prosperity, wealth, resources, in- 
crease of population, security of life and property, advance in 
science and art, freedom of discussion and liberty of person, with 
large available resources for the spread of wealth and happiness 
throughout the bulk of the community, there is no nation like 
Great Britain in all history—we stand at the head of civilisation. 
But if civilisation also means the equal diffusion of happiness and 
social comfort throughout the community, there is no nation in 
all history which presents in the records of its condition so many 
startling anomalies. Knowledge is spreading throughout all classes, 
and the means for its diffusion are powerful and prompt; yet the 
ignorance that exists in the community seems to keep a-head of it. 
Wealth flows in a thousand channels, but poverty and destitution 


are to be found on every side. Virtue, benevolence, public spirit, 
and enlightened zeal for all the best interests of man, are in daily * 
juxta-position with vice, selfishness, meanness, and ignorance. 
Mud hovels surround all our marble palaces ; our land is like the 
land of Egypt, when the favoured few had light in their dwellings, 
while gross darkness overshadowed the rest. 

During the last fifty years al/ classes have advanced in social 
comfort—in the participation of personal enjoyment—in the means 
of enjoying life: but all classes have not shared equally, in pro- 
portion to their numbers or claims. Hundreds enjoying affluence, 
thousands living in comfort, mingle with thousands who cannot be 
said to enjoy a precarious existence. Such a state of things cannot 
endure for ever. It will either be mended, or there is great danger 
of its being ended in a violent manner. In a population, increasing 
at the rate of at least three hundred thousand per annum, and with 
a hand-working class rising in a sense of their importance, power, 
and wants, it is impossible that great wealth and great poverty can 
safely be found to meet together ; that ease and comfort can daily 
look uneasiness and misery in the face; that prosperity and dis- 
tress can always shake each other by the hand. A change must 
come, be it for better or worse. 

One cause of the many irregularities which exist in our social 
condition, is the plain and obvious fact, that our physical resources 
have outgrown rapidly all our means of moral improvement. We 
live in a world altogether different from the world of the eighteenth 
century. The conditions of our existence are widely different—we 
have acquired new powers of enjoyment, and lost the old power of 
endurance. Yet, while the very elements of our earthly existence 
are entering into new combinations, a great portion of our moral 
machinery remains the same. No mere diffusion of knowledge 
can cure the mischief. It will rather aggravate it. Some have 
expressed a fear that the empire of civilisation is destined to be 
broken up by an irruption of barbarism more terrible than that 
which overthrew the ancient power of Rome. Exaggerated as 
this fear is, we ought*not to despise it. We know not what 
struggles have yet to be made before the new forms of society 
have room to develop themselves. ‘“ Civilisation,” says M. Gui- 
zot, “is still in its infancy. How distant is the human mind 





All this has been accompanied by | 






from the perfection to which it may attain—from the perfection 
| for which it was created! How incapable are we of grasping the 
whole future destiny of man! Let any one even descend into his 
own mind—let him picture there the highest point of perfection 
to which man, to which society, may attain, that he can conceive, 
that he can hope. Let him then contrast this picture with the 
present state of the world, and he will feel assured that society 
and civilisation are still in their childhood—that, however great 
the distance they have advanced, that which they have before 
them is infinitely greater.’’ 

The amendment of the physical condition of our population will 
be one prime ingredient in any scheme for our national improve- 
ment. Such a subject does not at present come within our scope 
—there are other and more legitimate mediums for its discussion. 
But the moral education of our people is one which fairly presents 
itself to us, and in which we are anxious to be found engaged. Men 
of all classes now feel the vast importance of the subject, and 
almost every one who thinks about it has a remedial plan to pro- 
pose. The great question is, to unite the discordant opinions, and 
to procure a unity of expression. What we can do, by means of 
a weekly periodical, to aid in bringing about such an expression of 
opinion, we are very willing to try. 

Let not the reader think that we are about to add to the hundred 
remedies which have been proposed. All we mean to do is, to 
dedicate our ‘‘JournaL’’ to the advocacy of the religious, moral, 
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and social improvement of the country, convinced that the time is 
approaching, when parties will meet each other more nearly on the 
principles and mode in which the improvement is to be carried on. 
We are quite satisfied that on this momentous subject a new di- 
rection must be given to the public mind, a fresh impulse to its 
spirit. Whether the public mind is yet ready to take this direction, 
or must have longer time to settle down; in what direction the 
movement is to be made, and who may be competent to point it 
out—are questions for the sagacious to resolve. We do not pre- 
tend to have made the discovery, neither do we insinuate any 
peculiar competency for such a ‘ask. We are but uncertainly 
feeling our way; we fancy that there is a want amongst the 
reading portion of the public, not supplied by any of the exist- 
ing periodicals. And in the firm belief that there is such a 
want, we are satisfied that the success of our attempt will not 
depend on our readers, but on ourselves. There is a class that 
will support our Periodical, if it be but conducted with earnestness, 
propriety, and judgment; and to that class we now appeal, 
submitting the ‘‘GuIDING PRINCIPLES’? on which we propose 
to conduct it. 

1. Weare cordial friends of the ‘‘ diffusion of knowledge,’’ but 


do expressly desire to link this with a distinct and specific avowal 
of Christian principles and spirit. The attempt to combine what is 





called ‘‘ useful knowledge”’ with religious feelings and instruction | 
has been more than once tried, but, in our opinion, neither wisely | 


nor well. 


FREE. The Church of England has now more zealous and able 
ministers, and has a greater number of the laity more earnestly 
attached to her, than ever she had. True, these are divided into 
parties ; and it may be said that ‘a house divided against itself 
cannot stand.’’ But zeal and earnestness are great things; and 
when a Church is in motion it is more indicative of life than when 
it is still. There is much movement, too, amongst the Dissenters ; 
and all this gives promise of some results, leading to the farther 
advancement of man. 


5. But what do we mean by man being a ‘‘ progressive creature ?’’ 
We have no visionary prospects, no ideal views. Believing that 
man individually will continue as he has been to the end of time, 
a creature of nerves, feelings, appetites, and passions, a subject of 
moral government and trial, and at all times liable to error, we are 
yet amongst those who look forward hopefully to the progress of 
man collectively, and think that revelation and reason warrant us 
to expect that socially, morally, and intellectually, he will rise in 
the scale of existence. The process may be slow, but it is sure. 
One generation will gradually become wiser, better, more free from 
prejudice, more enlightened, than the one that preceded it. Step 
by step the race will be lifted up. It will gradually ascend a higher 
platform, and obtain a clearer view of its interests, obligations, 
and rights. The force of enlightened public opinion will be the 
moral lever for elevating man individually and collectively. 


6. Almighty God, having committed the civilization of man to 


| himself, undoubtedly expects from all of us an account of our 


2. The Christianity we wish to advocate is a Catholic Christi- | 


anity, in its widest range. The division of Christians into sects 
and parties has been mourned over for ages as a great evil. Yet 
there can be no doubt that the divisions of the Christian Church 
have been overruled, under the providence of Almighty God, for 


great good. As far as we can see, had there been no divisions, 


intellect in the church, and much of it in the world, might have | 


slumbered ; the principles of religious liberty might have been 
unknown ; and all that energy of will and intenseness of purpose 
concentrated in particular bodies, and producing so much of good 
to the human race, might have been dissipated over the surface 
of a “ Pacific Ocean,’’ or rather lost in a ‘‘ Dead Sea,’’ on the 
banks of which but little fruit either of hope or promise might be 
seen to grow. 


3. Nevertheless, believing that man is a progressive creature, 
and that the chief agent in carrying him forward is Christianity, 
we believe that a time is coming when sects and parties will be 
fused together, or melted into one another. A great agent in 
effecting this revolution will be, the diffusion of knowledge under 
the guidance of the spirit of Christianity. ‘‘ Whoever,’”’ says 
Robert Hall, ‘‘ forms his ideas of the Church of Christ from 
an attentive perusal of the New Testament, will perceive that 
unity is one of its essential characteristics, and that, though it be 
branched out into many distinct societies, it is still but one.’’ To 
this we may add, that in whatever form the future unity of the 
Church will be manifested, it cannot remain in its present form— 
broken up, torn, divided, and excited, by party strife and con- 
troversy. 

4, We cerive great hope from the fact that there is a general 
excitement, if not a movement, in the Christian Church. The 
Cuurca oF ENGLAND presents the pleasing spectacle of being ina 
movement state, In such a movement, error and truth may swim 
together, like the iron and earthen pot in the fable: but error will 
be broken by truth in the collision. It is always a hopeful sign to 
see a discussion about fundamentals, provided the discussion is 


stewardship—what each of us has done in his sphere, be it large or 
small, for promoting the good of his fellows. Christianity, the 
prime civilising agent, has been committed, for its propagation, to 
the exertions and activity of men—much more all the minor civil- 
ising agents, inventions, discoveries, ‘‘ diffusion of knowledge,’ 
force of example, and the like. But we may civilize unequally, 
and thus produce intermediate mischief. To take an imaginary 
example :—we may stimulate the intellect of our population, 


| without at the same time advancing their moral character, or 





bettering their physical condition. Then, if a time of pressure and 
distress arrived, feeling more acutely than they might otherwise 
have done their distress, and understanding wherein their strength 
lay, yet perceiving dimly how to remedy their condition, such a 
population might put forth rude hands to the artificial framework 
of our society, and shake it to pieces. Doubtless, man will 
advance, though Britain were cast down to the bottom of the sea. 
But such an event as we have imagined, would be a great inter- 
mediate mischief. It would retard the progress of nan by upset- 
ting the machinery now existing in Britain, for the spread of 
Christianity, and the civilization of the world. 


7. Itis, therefore, theduty of all men to endeavour to advance tne 
MORAL as well as the INTELLECTUAL character of their fellows, 
and thus to lend a helping hand, however feeble, in promoting the 
ADVANCEMENT OF MAN. It is our wish to dedicate this periodical 
to such a cause ; and most unfeignedly shall we rejoice, if we attain 
the smallest influence, and prove of the slightest use. And to all 
who have at heart the progress of the race, and who wish to see 
man becoming a wiser and a better being, we say, not in the spirit 
of arrogance and presumption, but with a perfect consciousness of 
being amongst the humblest of the humble workers in the cause— 
‘‘CoME OVER AND HELP vs.” 





From these statements, it will be seen that the guiding principle 
of our periodical is to be—‘‘ THE DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTIANITY :”’ oF, 
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in other words, ‘‘ THE MORAL AND SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT OF 
MAN UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF A RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE.” 
It remains for us briefly to point out what we propose to do, in 
thus endeavouring to lend our aid to such a cause. 


I. We wish to present a Weekly Literary Journal and 
Review, throughout the whole of which will be clearly dis- 
cerned an earnest desire to enlist the feelings as well as the 
intellect of our readers in the cause of social improvement. 
We shall, therefore, give a series of essays, or papers, 
directed to the consideration of great social questions, and 
also intended to promote tlie moral improvement of our 
readers. 

Here, we desire to explain why we do not think ourselves 
altogether precluded from discussing political questions. The 
reader assuredly need not be afraid that we are going either 
to violate the law, or to injure our chances of a general cir- 
culation, by discussing any of the current political topics of 
the day. The Newspaper Press of Great Britain is fully 
competent to carry on its work, without the intrusion of 
unlicensed peddlers. But there are Political Truths of great 
and general importance, which may, without offence to either 
law or propriety, be discussed in our columns. The Christian 
man who shrinks from an investigation of political topics, as 
inconsistent with Christianity, but ill understands his privi- 
leges. Under a professedly Christian Government, he is in 
a very different position from that which he would occupy 
under an established Heathen authority. In the one case, 
his rights as a citizen, and as a member of the social body, 
are recognised in conjunction with his profession of Chris- 
tianity ; in the other case, he must often forego his privileges 
of citizenship, lest their exercise should bring a scandal on 
his religion, or hinder its propagation. This is the spirit of 
all those exhortations in the New Testament, respecting 
obedience to “the powers that be.” The Gospel was intro- 
duced under an established Pagan government; and it was 
no part of Christianity that existing establishments should be 
overthrown by any other process than the diffusion of its 
spirit. Paul himself asserted his political rights at the proper 
time, and on the proper occasion, demanding, when the mob 
were shouting after him, if it were “lawful to scourge a 
Roman, and uncondemned?” If the Christian really believes 
that his faith is one day to overspread the whole earth, should 
he forego one of his most important duties, when, by the 
exercise of it, he may be aiding and not hindering the cause 
of truth ? 


II. We wish to act as a Christian spectator, reporting what 
is now doing all over the earth for the improvement of man. 
For this purpose we shall describe foreign countries, either 
as presenting eligible fields for missionary enterprise, or as 
making progress under the exertions of Christians, and by 
the translation and circulation of the Bible. 
for such a purpose are scattered over various reports and 
periodicals, expressly devoted to the subject. By suitable 


The materials 





and appropriate selections, and by presenting the subject, 
not in detached portions, but in wholes, we shall be able to 
give a connected view of the operations of the various Bible 
and Missionary Societies, whether at home or abroad. 


III. That Britain, in the providence of God, is intended as 
a bee-hive of civilisation, seems as unquestionable as that 
Particular attention will, therefore, be di- 
rected to our colonies—those vast possessions, which are 
comparatively so little known to the inhabitants of the mo- 
ther country. Their physical geography, and natural produc- 
tions ; the condition and treatment of their aborigines ; the 
means that have been adopted, or may be suggested, for their 


Britain exists. 


improvement ; just systems of emigration ; the progress of 
settlements, &c.; are important subjects for our consi- 
deration. 


IV. We shall exercise a vigilant attention to all new dis- 
coveries and appliances in science and art, convinced that, 
properly directed, they may become the most powerful 
auxiliaries of Christianity. It is impossible not to feel this, 
when we contemplate the wonderful and increasing facilities 
for internal communication—the already stupendous, but yet 
not half developed, progress of steam navigation—and the 
immense extension of religious, moral, and useful knowledge, 
which has resulted from the labours of the printing machine. 
Whatever, therefore, in science or art, appears to us as cal- 
culated to convey a moral lesson, to increase the stock of 
practical information, or to diffuse physical comfort and con- 
venience through society, will have strong claims on our 
notice. 


V. Reviews of such books as we think have reference to 
our “leading principle,’ and are worthy the notice of our 
readers, will from time to time be given. In this depart- 
ment we shall not confine ourselves to the productions of 
Great Britain. Foreign literature generally, and more 
particularly that of “The United States” of America, will 
be consulted for whatever may tend to promote the views 
we wish to carry out. With the latter country, as a powerful 
and zealous ally in developing and establishing the principles 
of universal civilisation, we have now a much closer union, 
and a far deeper interest, than when it formed a portion of 
our own colonies. 


VI. Believing that principles and facts are to many minds 
rendered more apparent by familiar illustration, we shall 
continually appropriate a portion of The Journal to tales, 
sketches, and essays, of a lighter cast, hoping thereby to 
amuse and instruct, without losing sight of the leading objects 
which direct us. 





Having thus briefly stated the views we entertain in en- 
deavouring to establish the “ Lonpon Saturpay JouRNAL,” 
and some of the objects at which we propose to aim, we may 
now turn round to that portion of the public, for whose sup- 
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port we look, and ask—Is there room for us? Can our voice 
be heard amid the many clamouring sounds that issue from 
the press? Or are our wishes and our objects larger than 
our power, and are we about to add to the many attempts 
which have been made to float on the breath of public opi- 


nion, and then to drop into that paradise of oblivion, where | 


the weak, and the worthless, and the unfortunate, are all glad 
to mingle in forgotten confusion ! 


To these questions we boldly answer Yes! and No! The | 
public have the right to reply: but, in that spirit of faith | 


which earnestness imparts, we will anticipate their privilege, 
and prognosticate success. For we do not come as supplant- 
ers or competitors ; we do not seek to reap that which other 
men have sown ; but we come to occupy a field which seems 
to us uninclosed, or, on the fairest principles of political 
economy, to supply a want—to meet a demand. There is, 
therefore, room for us, and we feel confident that our voice 


will be heard. 


We are very anxious to obtain favour and acceptance with | 


one portion of the community—our rounG MEN. These 


constitute the hope of the present age, and the strength of 
After deducting the fops, and the fools, and the 
witlings, we believe that there is now a very large body of | 


the future. 


thoughtful, intelligent young men—of MEN in all the fulness | 


of the word—whose seriousness is the result of an intelli- 
gent and joyous cheerfulness, not of an austere and ignorant 
gloom—and who, while they enter with zest into the amuse- 
ments of life, are not forgetful of the nobler and better part 
of their being, their rational nature. To this body we 


appeal, and ask for its support. 


Our elder readers must not begrudge our latitude in 
affording amusement as well as instruction. They must remem- 
ber, that they themselves were once young, and life to them 
was sparkling in the dew of the morning. 
thesunshine and the shower—we should laugh with those that 
laugh, as well as weep with those that weep. This wondrous 


God has given us | 


world is full of the materials of enjoyment—our very appetites 
were given to us as blessings, God writing upon their use, 
“Do thyself no harm.” “.herefore we must have room to 
range “from grave to gay, from lively to severe ;” and in 
seeking the moral improvement of our fellow-men, and 
making general literature subservient to it, we must not 
| forget that there are many more ways of accomplishing the 
object than exclusively by the formal lecture or the serious 
advice; or even by scientific disquisition and detail. 


Shall we find entrance into the domestic circle? This, 
too, is our “ heart’s desire.” Give us room, then, around the 
fire-side, for we long to be neighbourly and social. We wish 
to talk to our friends of domestic duties and domestic life ; 
to show how spirit, and feeling, and manner, tinge with 
beauty and grace the commonest of our associations and 
occupations, and how intimately the true happiness of a 
nation is interwoven with the happiness of households and 
individuals. We seek a seat by the fire-side as an honour 
and a privilege ; the hearths of Old England are her hallowed 
places, where nothing profane should come—they are sacred 
to affection and love : and merry voices ring around them. 





And now, kind reader, what seek we more? We seek for 


| support, for without support we could not live ; we seek for 
Of both we are 
| assured ; and, receiving them, we shall steadily pursue the 
| 


reward, for “reward sweetens labour.” 
| path we have marked out. But over and above this expec- 
| tation of support and reward there is a desire to have a 
share in the improvement of our fellow-men ; and if, through 
| the medium of our periodical, we succeed in rousing a dormant 


| understanding, implant a good thought, or rightly direct a 
la good man may enjoy, when, at the close of existence, look- 
| ing on all the way that he has come, and mourning over the 


feeling, we shall derive a portion of that gratification which 


manifold deficiencies that have marked his course, he can 
| yet raise his eyes to Heaven, and thank God that he has not 
been permitted to live altogether in vain. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 





